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change their own principles, and then took in suitable com-
panions.

But however, I see no reason why the Tories should not
value their wisdom by events, as well as the Whigs. Nothing
was ever thought a more precipitate rash counsel, than that
of altering the coin at the juncture it was done;1 yet the
prudence of the undertaking was sufficiently justified by the
success. Perhaps it will be said, that the attempt was
necessary, because the whole species of money, was so
grievously clipped and counterfeit. And, is not her Majesty's
authority as sacred as her coin ? And has not that been
most scandalously clipped and mangled, and often counter-
feited too ?

It is another grievous complaint of the Whigs, that their
late friends, and the whole party, are treated with abundance
of severity in print, and in particular by the "Examiner."
They think it hard, that when they are wholly deprived of
power, hated by the people, and out of all hope of re-
establishing themselves, their infirmities should be so often
displayed, in order to render them yet more odious to man-
kind This is what they employ their writers to set forth in
their papers of the week; and it is humoursome enough to
observe one page taken up in railing at the "Examiner" for
his invectives against a discarded ministry; and the other
side filled with the falsest and vilest abuses, against those
who are now in the highest power and credit with their
sovereign, and whose least breath would scatter them into
silence and obscurity. However, though I have indeed
often wondered to see so much licentiousness taken and
connived at, and am sure it would not be suffered in any
other country of Christendom; yet I never once invoked
the assistance of the gaol or the pillory, which upon the
least provocation, was the usual style during their tyranny.
There hath not passed a week these twenty years without

1 The clipping of coin had become so widespread that it was abso-
lutely imperative that steps should be taken to readjust matters. It was
resolved, therefore, in 1695, to call in all light money and recoin it.
The matter was placed in charge of the then chancellor of the
exchequer, Charles Montague, afterwards Earl of Halifax, and he,
with the assistance of Sir Isaac Newton, successfully accomplished the
very arduous task. It cost the nation about ^"2,200,000, and a con-
siderable inconvenience owing to lack of coins. [T. S.]